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Net Bread Alone 


F, as has been generally accepted, the purpose of social welfare is to 
I enable people to live in such a manner that physical, mental and spiritual 

productivity and satisfaction is secured it would seem that this purpose 
may be achieved through two main channels of action. 


In the first place, the welfare agencies will work to improve local and 
national services which are deficient or which fail to function adequately in 
the fields they are designed to serve. Where desirable services are non- 
existent they will direct the attention and the energies of the community 
towards the securing of the necessary social machinery for meeting the 
deficiency. 


During the period of pioneering in the welfare field, the latter aspect is 
likely to be emphasized but wise community organizers keep ever in sight the 
very important field of social reform and realignment of services or revision 
of outmoded legislation, otherwise new services may be like a superstructure 
imposed upon an already insecure foundation. 


The second channel through which the social objectives of the agency 
may be secured is through direct service to the human personality; the 
steering of the individual concerned to an understanding of himself and his 
environment and the opening up of ways before him which will enable him 
to grow and to work his own way out of his practical or emotional difficulties 
on a firm footing. 


As we move into a period in which there will undoubtedly be need of 
wide programs of social assistance to varied categories of people, we will 
do well to remember that in all social security measures it is not only what 
we provide but how we provide that affects the individual. The administration 
of social assistance with a view not only to meeting an emergency need but 
as well with an understanding of the personality of the individual and his 
long term requirements in mind can make essential assistance measures part 
of a constructive social plan rather than the disillusioning and disintegrating 
experience that the acceptance of relief was to so many during the depression 
years. 


We have learned a great dea] during the past decade about human 
personality and its reactions to abnormal situations. Agencies and staffs who 
face the responsibility of implementing social security and social assistance 
measures have a challenging opportunity to apply these lessons to the vast 
tasks now facing them and to recognize the two-fold importance of improving 
community services and standards and recognizing the individual needs of 
the recipient of these services. 








BASIC HUMAN NEEDS 


ROBENA MORRIS, 


Director of Social Welfare Services, 
Department of Public Welfare, City of Toronto 


HE economic depression of 

the 1930’s was generally re- 
garded as a national catas- 
trophe both in the United States 
and Canada, and with justification. 
Nevertheless, when one considers 
that out of that crisis there 
emerged public welfare conscious- 
ness destined to contribute as much 
or more to the human welfare of 
citizens than perhaps any other 
public service yet in existence, the 
eventual results may prove much 
more permanently constructive 
than could have been anticipated. 
In most cities and towns across 
Canada for the first time in their 
history, there developed a recog- 
nition of the responsibilities of 
Federal, Provincial and municipal 
governments for the relief of 
human need due to indigency, and 
for the provision of those basic 
necessities of life—food, fuel, shel- 
ter, clothing, hospitalization, etc. 
—required by citizens, which for- 
merly and traditionally had been 
regarded as the sole responsibility 
of churches, and_ philanthropic 
organizations and societies, with 
the consequent well-meaning but 
irregular standards of assistance, 
and lacking generally any definite 
bases or policies. While it is true 
that for several years some govern- 
ments may have referred to the 
“depression” as a “temporary 





crisis” which would eventually pass 
over, and with its passing would 
automaticaly make unnecessary 
any further direct relief with its 
accompanying and various ser- 
vices, in the majority of larger 
cities across Canada it was early 
recognized that instead of the 
eventual disappearance of “depres- 
sion relief” there would emerge a 
new and permanent public service, 
which would serve to dignify all 
forms of public assistance and take 
its place amongst the other impor- 
tant and already established public 
services such as education, health, 
police, fire, etc. Since local muni- 
cipalities were, of course, closest to 
their local situations, it was both 
logical and advisable that all direct 
relief assistance be administered 
by the local authorities, with at 
first Federal, Provincial and 
Municipal participation financially, 
and latterly with Provincial and 
Municipal participation financially, 
with the regulations necessary to 
the maintenance of uniformity of 
relief schedules and conditions of 
eligibility issued by Provincial 
authority. Public Welfare in the 
1930’s therefore consisted chiefly 
in the administration and issuance 
of “direct unemployment relief”, 
this form of public assistance re- 
presenting the economic crisis, as 
a direct result of which the local 
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public welfare departments came 
into existence. 

In the light of the foregoing, 
therefore, it is understandable that 
having been required to assume 
responsibility for public assistance 
to citizens in need by reason of 
their unemployment, out of this 
experience it was natural that 
public welfare departments gra- 
dually came to realize that direct 
relief, important as it was, was 
nevertheless only one form of 
public assistance, and that there 
were many gaps and inadequacies 
when the broader public welfare 
field was considered. The next step 
was therefore a consideration of 
what further developments should 
be undertaken by municipalities, 
in order that public welfare should 
provide a “complete” service in 
the same manner as education, 
health, police and fire departments 
provide a “complete” service in 
their respective fields, in the light 
of present knowledge and develop- 
ment. What therefore are the 
essential services that should be 
included in a broader program in 
order to assure a “complete” public 
welfare service to citizens? 

In many municipalities public 
welfare departments have become 
particularly concerned about pro- 
vision for the maintenance and 
care of dependent children, and 
also dependent aged, these two 
groups representing the beginning 
and the end of life—the former 
requiring a chance to grow strong 
physically and mentally and to 
develop into useful citizens, and 
the latter requiring an: understand- 
ing of the frailties of age and 








chronic illness, together with ade- 
quate provision for care and main- 
tenance so as to remove the dread 
of neglect and loneliness in the 
eventide of life. Housing is 
generally regarded as‘one of the 
most pressing needs and govern- 
ments at Federal, Provincial and 
Municipal levels are all very much 
concerned about the present 
shortage of accommodation for re- 
turned vetcrans desiring to re- 
establish their homes, and the un- 
suitable and crowded quarters in 
which many families are forced to 
find shelter. Unfortunately, the 
wheels of progress both in provid- 
ing new housing, and in rebuilding 
slum areas must of necessity move 
slowly, and particularly so if large 
sums of public funds are to be re- 
quired. Municipal governments 
have also been concerned about 
the adequacy of public hospitaliza- 
tion—general, incurable and con- 
valescent — inasmuch as substan- 
tial sums of money have been fre- 
quently granted to hospital boards 
to assist them in extending or 
improving their accommodation, in 
order that it may be made suffi- 
cient to serve the population 
depending on it. 

In this article the writer has 
chosen to deal specifically with 
three aspects of public welfare 
work, namely, but not necessarily 
in order of importance: 


(1) Public assistance to families 
and individuals in their own 
homes. 

(2) Care of the aged. 


(3) Maintenance and care of de- 
pendent children. 





1. PUBLIC ASSISTANCE IN 
THE COMMUNITY 


Direct relief, as the name implies, 
consists in the provision of the 
basic necessities of life for families 
or individuals living in their own 
homes, in stipulated amounts and 
under certain conditions of eligi- 
bility—food, fuel, shelter, services, 
clothing, medical care, special diets, 
etc., together with the accompany- 
ing investigational and supervisory 
services. The cost of direct relief 
thus issued in the Province of 
Ontario in accordance with regu- 
lations laid down by the Provincial 
Department of Public Welfare is 
shared equally by the Province 
and municipalities; and administra- 
tive and service costs, together 
with any additional expenditures 
deemed necessary are borne en- 
tirely by the municipalities. In the 
early 1930’s relief was issued in 
Toronto in the form of vouchers 
which had to be called for weekly 
at Departmental district offices, 
and specified actual foods (with 
limited alternatives) and quanti- 
ties allowed to families in receipt 
of direct relief; later, open vouchers 
were introduced thus giving more 
leeway in the choice of foods. Dur- 
ing the past several years, how- 
ever, direct relief has been issued 
by cheques, mailed bi-monthly, 
and bearing no relief identification, 
and which may be readily cashed 
and used by families to shop 
around wherever they choose, thus 
assuring them of the best possible 
value for their money. Municipali- 
ties which have adopted cash relief 
have been agreeably satisfied at the 
reasonable care and thrift displayed 





by the vast majority of families in 
handling their money themselves, 
and have added the relief allow- 
ances for fuel and services (gas 
and light) to the bi-monthly 
cheques. Shelter has so far con- 
tinued to be paid directly to the 
landlords, and rental payments 
adequate for the premises occu- 
pied are made in advance at the 
commencement of each calendar 
month, thus giving families or 
individuals on direct relief all pos- 
sible security from eviction. In 
connection with cash relief, it has 
been considered that the establish- 
ment of a Nutrition Section in 
Public Welfare departments is es- 
sential, in order that a scientific 
and comprehensive knowledge of 
foods and food values, together 
with practical advice on home 
budgetting and management may 
be interpreted and made available 
to families and individuals on 
direct relief in the form of recipes 
mailed with their relief cheques, in- 
formation regarding the use of 
seasonable foods available at 
reasonable prices, cooking classes 
for adults and children, assistance 
with individual food problems, and 
when necessary the actual adminis- 
tration of the food cheques on 
account of illness or other reasons. 

Having established a respectable 
and dignified method of issuing 
direct relief, emphasis must be 
placed on the importance of ade- 
quacy of each item comprising a 
relief budget, “adequacy” being 
interpreted as the minimum 
amounts of food, shelter, clothing, 
services, etc., necessary to the 
maintenance of proper health and 
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well-being, in accordance with 
reasonably acceptable standards of 
living in the communities in which 
families or individuals on direct 
relief normally reside. Adequacy of 
food is determined by scientific 
medical and nutritional authority; 
adequacy of rent by the amount 
necessary to assure shelter as 
suitable and commodious as pos- 
sible considering the present hous- 
ing shortage; adequacy of fuel, 
light and gas is determined by the 
amounts necessary for the main- 
tenance of these services; and 
adequacy of clothing, etc., is deter- 
mined by individual need. 

There was formerly a prevalent 
opinion that direct relief should 
not be too attractive, otherwise 
recipients would lose all incentive 
to again become self-supporting. 
Actually, the effects of inadequate 
relief, and of destructive or 
superficial investigational methods 
tended more frequently to lower 
working ability and to develop dis- 
couragement and personality pro- 
blems. The best results have been 
obtained by the making of inten- 
sive social investigations by staff 
who are professionally qualified 
and supervised, and who inquire 
into all aspects of the economic 
and social difficulties presenting 
themselves in families requiring 
direct relief, in order to bring about 
speedy economic rehabilitation if 
that is possible, and in the interval 
of economic dependence to give 
adequate assistance, promptly and 
cheerfully, in accordance with the 
regulations and sufficient to main- 
tain normal or improved standards 





of living, and in such a manner 
that family pride and self-respect 
will not be impaired by the ex- 
perience. Unfortunately, however, 
not all families or individuals re- 
quiring direct relief are capable of 
restored economic independence, 
due to advanced age or chronic 
illness or other health or social 
condition, rendering them only par- 
tially employable or’totally unem- 
ployable for indefinite periods of 
time. For these it is most impor- 
tant that the direct relief be ade- 
quate to provide the comfort and 
care required, and that since 
assistance may have to extend 
over many months or years, very 
careful and regular supervision 
should also be given to satisfy the 
departments that the recipients are 
deriving full benefits intended from 
the expenditures of public funds, 
and that all necessary medical or 
other treatment is made available 
to them. 

The aim of public welfare de- 
partments has been to remove the 
social stigma from public assis- 
tance, and to establish this service 
as one to which any citizen in 
necessitous circumstances is en- . 
titled without loss of self-respect. 
From the foregoing it will be appre- 
ciated that in order to safeguard 
and maintain these standards of 
service, professionally skilled and 
experienced staff are _ essential. 


Public welfare work is at times 
difficult and exacting. Tremendous 
responsibilities must be assumed 
by public welfare departments, in 
providing the necessities of life for 
citizens and in planning for the 
care of families, adults and children 





either in the community, in insti- 
tutions (statutory or voluntary), 
or in hospitals, and in each instance 
through the meeting of economic 
need to also understand and deal 
with the social need, seeking to 
work out as satisfactory plans as 
may be possible at the time. It 
must also be remembered that in 
public welfare work long time 
planning is important. Results can- 
not always be noted quickly and 
at times families have been 
thoughtlessly described as “hope- 
less” or “chronic”, when actually 
either sufficient time in months or 
years had not been allowed them 
to work out solutions to their 
social difficulties, or else they were 
prevented from so doing by the 
lacks and inadequacies in the facili- 
ties and services in public welfare 
departments desiring to help them, 
or in the community in which they 
resided. 


2. CARE OF THE AGED 

It is known that the percentage 
of the population of Canada over 
60 years of age is increasing each 
year, due to a lengthening of the 
normal life span, but it is unfor- 
tunate that the increased years are 
so frequently attended by chronic 
illness, loneliness, lack of useful 
occupation and suitable accommo- 
dation and care, and many other 
circumstances—any or all of which 
make approaching old age a con- 
dition to be dreaded instead of 
anticipated as a fitting climax to 
“the last of life for which the first 
was made”. To date, too little 
thought has been given by muni- 
cipalities to the development of 


adequate facilities for the care of 
the aged, although acknowledged 
as a public responsibility, and the 
total institutional accommodation, 
which for the most part has been 
under private auspices, has only 
slightly increased during the past 
twenty years. It is therefore not 
surprising that public welfare de- 
partments are daily confronted 
with pitiful situations concerning 
elderly citizens who require care 
and comfort which it is not pos- 
sible to provide under present cir- 
cumstances. As a result, many are 
forced to live in crowded homes of 
relatives where they may not be 
welcome, or secure accommodation 
in unsuitable boarding houses, or 
endeavour to care for themselves 
in housekeeping rooms—all of 
which mean that life may become 
drab, dreary, comfortless and: un- 
interesting, and health fades more 
rapidly. In addition “youth shows 
but half” and younger generations 
are deprived of what might well be 
a major contribution to citizenship 
in the mature judgment and 
philosophy which can only be 
attained by the actual experience 
of living. 


Due to the lack of adequate 
incurable hospital accommodation 
for those elderly individuals who 
by reason of chronic illness require 
hospital care, many municipalities 
have established programs where- 
by in carefully selected private 
nursing homes, professionally oper- 
ated, this need can be met tem- 
porarily at least until sufficient 
hospital accommodation is avail- 


able. For those elderly individuals 


Continued on page 81 
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A VALIANT HEART 


HEN Harry Hopkins, past President of the American Association of 

Social Workers, died recently, WELFARE thought that his professional 
achievements lost sight of in his political prominence, should be called 

to mind. Paul Kellogg, writing in the Survey Graphic for February, 1946, has 


_done this so well that, with his permission, we gladly reprint his tribute. 


“1890—HARRY L. HOPKINS—1946 


‘A strong, bright, fierce flame has burned out a frail body. . . . Alike in ardor and in 
wisdom he has rarely been excelled, . . . His love for the causes of the weak and poor was 
matched by his passion against tyranny. . . .’ Winston Churchill. 


Harry Hopkins cared about people. What had happened to an Iowa family 
uprooted by the panic of 1893 nudged his elbows in breasting mass unemploy- 
ment forty years later. 


‘If you just think of the suffering,’ he said, ‘you’re sunk.’ Yet his caring 
underpinned tenacious belief in the healing dignity of work rather than doles 
or breadlines. It showed through his direct, salty speech; his amazing gifts for 
negotiation; his banter with his Chief at the White House as, inch by inch, they 
gave their lives for their country. 


It animated that sheer executive ability which made this American social 
worker our first national conservator of the human resources of the U.S.A.—as 
head of federal relief and then of the Work Progress Administration. Stepping 
stones in New York had been Christodora House, the Association for Improving 
the Condition of the Poor, and the Tuberculosis and Health Association. He had 
headed the city’s Board of Child Welfare, the state’s relief administration; and 
also the southern division of the Red Cross in World War I. 


In World War II, his prowess was thrown into key posts in manpower and 
mobilization, in projecting lend-lease, and at the side of President Roosevelt at 
conferences of the Big Three out of which came the great wartime team plays 
and blueprints for peace. Trouble-Shooter to the world, his last mission—for 
President Truman to Premier Stalin—cleared the way for the Golden Gate, as 
he had for the Atlantic Charter. 


In the thirties he said, ‘You can’t debate hunger.’ Spendrift? Rather, he 
spent to save millions of households—yielding vast byproducts in self-respect 
and public services. 


In the forties he said: “There is enough wheat to feed the world; enough 
stone, brick, lumber to house it; enough cotton and wool to clothe the whole 
human race. But no Utopia was ever won without struggle; and to abolish 
poverty, to attain a just and lasting peace, to eliminate race hatreds, is a struggle 
to which every freedom loving people can subscribe.” Pau KELLoce. 
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Community Centres— 
Schools for Citizenship 


MARY JENNISON 


Director, Dale Community Centre, Hamilton 


VERYBODY is talking about 
E Community Centres and 

everybody seems to mean 
something different. Perhaps it is 
opportune to attempt some analy- 
sis of the Community Centre 
movement as it relates to the 1946 
pattern of Canadian life. 

Many different streams converge 
to make the community centre as 
we know it today. Discussion in 
the village store, around the stove 
and the cracker barrel, (usually 
concerned with forceful exposition 
of some special and immediate 
way in which the country was 
going to the dogs), was the pioneer 
prototype of the community 
centre. The Settlement idea, im- 
ported from Great Britain, via the 
United States at the beginning of 
the century, made its contribution 
through the concept of a shared 
culture. The self-help projects of 
the depression 30’s revealed some- 
thing of the creative powers latent 
in every individual. Recognition 
that in Canada, we have a folk- 
art, drawn from many sources, and 
expresed in music, dance and 
handcrafts, has provided an impor- 
tant background for program con- 
tent. 

The merging of all these streams 
would not of itself have produced 
the modern community centre. 
Something new has been added. 
And that something new also has 


two roots; the contribution of 
scientific social work, which recog- 
nizes the potential power and 
value to society of every in- 
dividual; and the contribution of 
progressive education which 
evolves methods of releasing that 
power and increasing that value. 

To put it differently, the Com- 
munity Centre is not a medium for 
the fostering of the arts, nor for 
carrying on recreational activities. 
It is not a school for the inculca- 
tion of religious or political dogma. 
Yet in a Centre the arts and all 
types of recreation play a most 
important role as the means by 
which the end is attained. Religion, 
in the sense of an attitude to 
society, and politics as the responsi- 
bility of the adult citizen of a 
democracy are, at least one would 
hope, “caught not taught”. The 
whole is an educational process, 
which, although informal, is none- 
theless conscious and considered. 

The goal of the community 
centre is the development of ma- 
ture people. Recent public state- 
ments by some of our leading 
psychiatrists and comments for 
and against in the press would 
lead one to believe that the level 
of Canadian maturity is not high 
and that this condition, unless 
remedied, forebodes ill for the 
future. 
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Two qualities stand out as 
characterizing the mature person: 
the transfer of emphasis in emo- 
tional outlook from the self to the 
group, with the constant enlarge- 
ment of the group until it includes 
society; and the ability to accept 
the consequences of one’s own acts 
willingly. These are attitudes 
toward life which do not come by 
listening to sermons, from pulpit, 
school or home. They come by day- 
to-day practice in life situations 
suitable to the level of emotional 
development found in those who 
practice. 

To provide the situations and to 
guide the practice is perhaps the 
unique contribution of the Com- 
munity Centre movement to the 
Canadian scene. 

With this as its key-note, the 
community centre takes many 
forms. The form is not important. 
The method of operation is. 

For example, the banding to- 
gether of the music-lovers in a 
neighbourhood for the purpose of 
enjoying good music does not 
constitute a community centre un- 
less oportunity is also provided for 
practice in democratic group rela- 
tionships. A live young people’s 
group in a church, under compe- 
tent leadership, might well have 
many aspects in a narrower field of 
the community centre process. 

Centres growing out of church 
activity can accomplish much, but 
must of their very nature be 
handicapped in that they are 
limited to one section of the com- 
munity. Experiments attempted 
through the public schools have a 
different handicap, that of the 








transfer from the authoritarian 
approach to the democratic. These 
are handicaps which can be over- 
come and (in many actual situa- 
tions) have been. It would appear, 
however, that for a Centre to be 
the true outgrowth of a com- 
munity’s need, a banding together 
of churches, home and_ school 
clubs, citizen bodies, service clubs 
and far-seeing individuals produces 
the best results. 

Under whatever authority a 
Community Centre is organized, 
Federal government, as in War- 
Time Housing areas, service clubs, 
local citizens, Boards of Education 
or Community Chests,—and there 
are examples of each type of or- 
ganization, —certain factors are 
basic to successful functioning. 
Primarily these are a program, 
leadership and time. Lack of re- 
cognition of these factors has most 
unfortunately led to disbanding of 
centres and_ disillusionment of 
those who took responsibility for 
the original organization. 

First, last and all the time, com- 
munity centres are places where 
people gather. People come to- 
gether, because in the coming to- 
gether they find the answer to a 
need. They want to forget their 
worries, to relax, to meet congenial 
companions, to make things, to 
dance, to play games, to listen to 
music, to discuss the affairs of 
their neighbours or of the nation. 
Young people, especially, feel 
restricted in their crowded homes, 
where “mom” and “pop” occupy 
the one small living room and a 
couple of kid brothers or sisters 
are asleep in the bedroom. They 








want to be with the gang, where it 
is warm and gay and something is 
going on. These are some of the 
very simple motives which bring 
people to the centre. So long as 
they want to come, the motive 
which brings them is not impor- 
tant. Importance lies in the next 
step. The program of the Com- 
munity Centre, as in all good social 
work, begins where the people are. 
Members of the governing com- 
mittee may have a passion for 
Bach. They may yearn to bring 
culture to the people. If the teen- 
age groups shuffle their feet at the 
“long-haired” stuff on the first 
night and stay away the second, 
the wise leader will find a good 
“boogie” player before the group 
meets again. In fact the wise leader 
would never have started down 
that particular blind alley. 

The good program takes the 
interest of the group at the point 
of contact and provides oppor- 
tunities for further enrichment as 
the group is ready to accept them. 
A children’s wood-working class, 
for instance, may get tremendous 
satisfaction for a few days, just in 
sawing wood. A few simple projects 
can be suggested, a gun for play- 
ing cops and robbers, a bracket for 
mother or dad. It may be months 
before the group is sufficiently 
socialized to embark on a joint 
venture, such as making scenery 
and props for a play. When that 
time does come, a changed attitude 
come with it, an attitude which is 
the first step from “me” to “us”, a 
tiny mile-stone on the way to 
maturity. 


The actual content of program 
is significant, only as it meets a 
need of the group and has value in 
the satisfaction it gives to group 
members. Perhaps the most impor- 
tant factor in the program is that 
it should be flexible, easily adapted 
to changing moods, easily added to, 
simplified or changed completely 
if circumstances imdicate such 
action. Again it should be em- 
phasized, the function of a com- 
munity centre is to provide oppor- 
tunities at an appropriate level for 
practising attitudes which make 
for maturity. 

The functioning of a conscious, 
purposeful program demands 
leadership of a very special and 
highly skilled kind. The good 
group leader must himself have 
worked through the process of 
attaining adult maturity. He must 
be able to accept people as they 
are, without attempting to force 
them into moulds of his making. 
He must understand, at least in a 
measure, why they act the way 
they do and what other pressures 
are being exerted from home, 
school, work and church. He must 
see the Centre as one influence, 
important as it is, in a myriad of 
conflicting influences. The group 
leader must know where he is 
going and why and must be with- 
out prejudice or bias, must be 
quick to sense the first faint signs 
of social development in the in- 
dividual in his relation to the 
group and to use these signs as 
steps to further advance. To enu- 
merate all the qualities of the per- 
fect group leader would discourage 
recruits to the ranks. It is enough 
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to mention these among many and 
to hope that all leaders would have 
some of these characteristics, even 
if none can have all. 

To recognize that manners and 
customs change, that only those 
behaviour patterns which meet a 
need survive, is a quality of 
leadership so important that it 
deserves special emphasis. With- 
out such recognition the leader can- 
not become non-judgmental in 
his own attitudes. The person of 
good-will whose norms for ac- 
ceptance or non-acceptance of con- 
duct are based on the theory that 
“People should do so and so” is 
lost before he begins. Whether he 
likes it or not, people don’t do so 
and so. The tagging of this type of 
behaviour as “good” and the other 
as “bad” won’t get very far with 
a group of young rowdies who find 
the “bad” type of behaviour 
secures them adequate satisfac- 
tions. 


Dr. W. I. Newstetter has said 
that the function of the Com- 
munity Centre is to carry on the 
traditions, culture and norms of 
the community and to change 
them. Without recognition that 
change takes place whether or not 
we will it, and without skill to give 
that change direction, the group 
leader finds himself left far behind, 
safe in his ivory tower perhaps, 
but without contact with realities 
of life going on about him. 


The finding and training of 
leadership is of the utmost impor- 
tance, and one of the best sources 
lies in the Centre itself. At the 
Dale Centre, much of our se- 





condary leadership comes from the 
teen-age and young adult mem- 
bership. One example of this illus- 
trates also the process of identifica- 
tion with the larger group and the 
recognition of responsibility for 
something beyond personal in- 
terests. Last summer we had a day 
camp program, directed by three 
members of the regular staff. To 
take seventy or eighty children 
between the ages of eight and thir- 
teen on all day expeditions, in- 
volving fishing and swimming is 
not a task to be lightly approached. 
More staff was needed but there 
was no money. The Teen Canteen 
had a bank account. 


After discussion of the responsi- 
bility of one group in the Centre 
for the over-all functioning of the 
program, the Teen Canteen voted 
money from their treasury to pay 
the salary of one of their own 
members as junior counsellor at 
day camp. That junior counsellor, 
still a member of the canteen, and 
holding considerable responsibility 
in her own right as a canteen com- 
mittee member, has also assisted 
with the Junior program, regu- 
larly once a week all winter and 
has brought a friend with her. 
Both girls are now members of our 
Volunteers’ Council and make a 
real contribution to the develop- 
ment of the group. 


The further training of young 
people like this, through reading, 
study groups, conferences with 
staff members and the selection of 
some to continue their training in 
university and schools of social 
work is of the greatest importance, 





as is the need to enlarge and en- 
rich the training for group work 
now being given in Canadian 
schools. 

As recognition of the validity of 
the group situation in a pattern of 
living grows, as we begin to see the 
possibilities of expanding and 
adapting that pattern to ever wider 
areas of life, we see the group work 
process as fundamental to the 
whole concept of social work. Its 
possibilities for prevention of social 
break-down, by providing oppor- 
tunities for release of tensions, for 
social action on many levels and 
for developing dynamic attitudes 
towards life are limited only by the 
number of centres, the calibre of 
leadership and the time required 
to produce results. 

The importance of the time- 
element should not be minimized. 
Habit patterns do not change over- 
night. Given practice opportunity, 
the aggressive child does become 
more social, the shy child learns to 
take his place in the group, the 
flighty teen-ager assumes responsi- 
bility on a committee, the self- 
centred housewife realizes that she 
too can join the group sewing for 
the children of Europe. Sometimes 
it seems that the change will never 
come. Billy is just as much a bully 
as he was six months ago. And 
then one day Billy goes over to 
Fred, struggling with a screw- 
driver, and shows him how to 
handle it. The first step has been 
taken on a long march. 

There is an important relation- 
ship between the contribution of 
community centres in terms of a 
developmental process and _ the 


equally important contribution of 
the trend toward mass recreation, 
as exemplified in the National 
Physical Fitness Act. The two pro- 
cesses are quite different but by no 
means mutually exclusive. They 
can be made to fit together as 
neatly as two pieces in a jig-saw 
puzzle. Extension of public recog- 


nition of need for more playing | 


fields, gymnasia, swimming pools, 
camp sites, more opportunities for 
participation in sports, organized 
and unorganized, provides a frame 
within which the group work pro- 
cess can operate. 

Nothing makes greater appeal 
than out-of-door sport. In finding 
suitable programs for groups, the 
lack of opportunity under this 
head is at present fairly general. 
To be able to take the facilities 
provided under mass recreation 
movements and to use them not 
only to develop athletic skills, but 
to change and enlarge social atti- 
tudes is the task of leadership in 
the community centre movement. 
The very effort to secure these 
mass facilities is part of the pro- 
cess. For example, on Mount 
Hamilton this winter, our hockey 
teams have been hampered by lack 
of rinks. The Dale Centre junior 
hockey team undertook to clear 
our tennis court and keep it clear 
if the City Fire Department 
would flood it. The interest of their 
sons brought fathers out to help in 
the clearing. One of the fathers 
offered to coach the team. Several 
nearby residents watching the 
boys at their thankless task, wrote 
to the local paper urging the pro- 
vision of ‘public rinks on the 
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Mountain. The boys, having at 
length managed to get a somewhat 
miserable sheet of ice, agreed that 
other children in the neighbour- 
hood should have some chance to 
skate on it. As to getting a suitable 
rink, the end result for 1946 has 
been by no means spectacular but 
the using of this experience as part 
of the group program has un- 
earthed values of several different 
kinds. It has developed a solidarity 
among the boys who did the work. 
It has broadened that solidarity to 
accept inclusion of others in the 
project. It has taught that results 
are not handed out on a platter. 
They come by working for them. 
It has aroused parent interest to 
the point of giving active help and 
of urging public action. It has 
shown a little something of the 
working of a community centre to 
two local aldermen and some mem- 
bers of the fire department and, if 
we are correct in our guess, it has 
helped pave the way for adequate 
rinks next winter. 

The value of the community 
centre movement as a school for 
democratic citizenship has, as yet, 
scarcely been glimpsed on the hori- 


zon. Lack of co-ordination of the 
many spontaneous developments 
has hindered full comprehension of 
its possibilities. There is great need, 
we believe, for the Federal Gov- 
ernment to recognize the impor- 
tance of the movement in a prac- 
tical way, by setting up standards 
of work according to good group 
work practice and by making 
possible financing on an adequate 
scale. 

The leaders of Canadian life ten 
and twenty years from now are 
here with us today. They come to 
our community centres or clamour 
for a centre to which they can go. 
The members of Parliament, 
teachers, ministers, doctors, trade 
union leaders, mothers and fathers 
of the future are learning today the 
lessons which will safeguard or en- 
danger our tomorrows. Will they be 
reasoning, independent, socially 
conscious people, resourceful, co- 
operative, unprejudiced and objec- 
tive in their relations with their 
fellow-men? The answer depends 
in no small measure on the quan- 
tity and quality of life experience 
now provided in Canada’s com- 
munity centres. 





HEALTH AND WELFARE IN ONTARIO 


itidiane Dr. R. P. Vivian as Minister of Health and Public Welfare in the 
Province of Ontario, Premier Drew has announced two appointments to fill the 
post: Russell T. Kelley, as Minister of Health; and William A. Goodfellow, 


as Minister of Welfare. 





tm economic security and social justice can be given to the individual 
people of the world, there is no real foundation for peace, for it is among the 
socially disinherited and those who have nothing to lose that gangster and 


aggressor recruit their supporters. 


—Prime Minister Clement Atlee, Opening Session, 
United Nations Organization, January 10, 1946. 








The Canadian-Japanese 


BouT twenty people, most of 
A them lawyers and repor- 
ters, heard Chief Justice 
Rinfret of the Supreme Court 
of Canada present the judg- 
ment which found all three of the 
contested Orders-in-Council, 7355, 
7356, and 7357, intra vires and 
within the power of the govern- 
ment under the War Measures Act. 
Four of the Judges found the sec- 
tion providing for the deportation 
of wives and minor children who 
were not consulted as to their 
wishes ultra vires. 


In the calm of the Supreme 
Court it was hard to realize that 
this brief statement not only gave 
the green light to plans for a com- 
pulsory migration of 10,000 people, 
but brought to an immediate head 
the question of whether families 
were to be broken up by geogra- 
phical or spiritual separation. One 
wondered about the Canadian- 
born children aged six to sixteen 
who were receiving a Canadian 
education and being taught the 
ways of democracy, for whom 
Canada was more real than any 
Japan they could learn about from 
their parents. 


One thought of the Folk Festi- 
vals and other community activi- 
ties, which, while encouraging 
the assimilation of those not born 
in this country, did not lose sight 
of the contributions of other coun- 
tries, and worked so that the New 
Canadian might achieve an integra- 


tion of these two ideas, not a split 
personality. 


For purposes of assimilation a 
black or a yellow skin is a major 
sociological inconvenience, and 
even lesser deviations from the 
norm we cling to with almost Teu- 
tonic fanaticism, make for diffi- 
culty. We have “in” groups and 
“out” groups at the slightest pro- 
vocation, and we also have wars. It 
seemed that with the “ins” getting 
more smug and exclusive, and the 
“outs” getting increasingly inse- 
cure and therefore increasingly de- 
fensive, we would have more wars 
if we accepted the idea that this 
sort of behaviour was necessary or 
normal. 


The Orders-in-Council are a step 
better than the mass deportation 
that some have suggested but one 
could only hope that the Minister 
of Labour would remember that 
they gave him “authority” not 
‘direction’ and be governed accord- 
ingly. Resettlement within Canada 
is a difficult enough future and 
public propaganda based on race 
discrimination may well make the 
prospect even more grim, but 
surely we can find a better answer 
than sending 10,000 people back to 
their own country to explain that 
in democracies it is a case of “do 
as I say, not do as I do.” Any 
parent knows the danger of that. 


One wished there had been more 
than twenty present to hear that 
judgment. The law had the floor, 
where were the people? K.M.J. 
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Tenth Canadian Conference 


Conference on Social Work 

are progressing satisfactorily. 
The Committees have been greatly 
encouraged by the comments and 
suggestions which have been re- 
ceived. 

The program is taking definite 
shape and a draft will be sent out 
soon. There will be four Institutes 
running concurrently during the 
four days of the Conference. The 
subjects are Current Trends in 
Case Work Practice, Group Work 
Services in the Community, Public 
Relations in Social Work, and 
Public Welfare Services. Four 
Canadians outstanding in their 
respective fields have been invited 
to act as Institute Leaders. 

In addition to the Institutes 
there will be special speakers, 
panel discussions and round tables 
on Illegitimacy and Adoption, 
Housing, Delinquency and Penal 
Reform, the Co-operative Move- 
ment, Residence, Public Health 
Services, Rehabilitation, Full Em- 
ployment and Family Allowances. 

Dr. Leonard Mayo, Dean of the 
School of Applied Social Sciences 
at Western Reserve University, 


Pe: for the Tenth Canadian 


Cleveland, and Miss Maud Mor- 
lock, Consultant in Social Services 
in the United States Children’s 
Bureau, will be two of the guest 
speakers from the United States. 
The program is being planned so 
that Conference members will be 
able to take part in the discussions 
and a special effort is being made 
to include the “consumer” of the 
various services on the program as 
well. 


The majority of Conference 
sessions will be held at Dalhousie 
University but there will be lun- 
cheons and dinner meetings at the 
hotels. Accommodation will be 
available for women delegates at 
Sherriff Hall, the women’s resi- 
dence of the University. Room 
and meals will be provided there. 
Conference members wishing ac- 
commodation should register early. 
The number who can be accommo- 
dated depends upon how early 
they register. Early registration 
also will be of great assistance to 
the Accommodation Committee. 
Please Register Early. 


Remember the dates—June 25th 
to 28th, 1946. 





Te University of British Columbia has established two degrees in Social Work. 
The degree of Bachelor of Social Work (B.S.W.) will be granted for one year 
of study beyond the B.A. degree and- the degree of Master of Social Work 
(M.S.W.) will be given after completing two years beyond the B.A. degree. 
The first B.S.W. degrees will be granted in May of 1946, and the first Masters 


degrees in May 1947. 











Bringing Art 
to the People 


KATHLEEN H. MOSS, 
National Gallery, Ottawa 














Port au Persil 


“A review of the work of the National Gallery during the past year 
again emphasizes the fact that the art gallery of to-day is no mere 
repository for the treasures of dead civilizations. It functions not for 
the sake of a small minority but for the whole people. It must be a 
vital organization, aware of its times, seizing upon every opportunity 
to participate in public education. The democratic, humanitarian 
principles on which public galleries were originally founded, (“The 
National Gallery of Canada Act” provides a good illustration)” have 
caused such institutions from the first to hold themselves responsible 
for educating the public and generally improving the emotional 
temper of the people”. 


HE above paragraph opens 
the last annual report of the 
National Gallery of Canada 
in which the importance of a na- 
tional gallery as an education in- 
strument is repeatedly emphasized. 
This statement from the trustees 
evoked praise and newspaper com- 
ment from Victoria to Charlotte- 
town. It seems that the people of 
Canada recognize to some extent 
the complex and important part 
the arts can play in this post-war 
period, and more especially, how 
much might be accomplished with 
a planned program originating in 
Ottawa. 

The Gallery has done an im- 
mense amount towards realizing 
this ideal, despite a small staff and 
cramped quarters. Founded by the 
Marquis of Lorne in 1880, given 
an Advisory Arts Council in 1907, 
and incorporated under a Board of 
Trustees in 1913 by the Act re- 
ferred to above, the Gallery during 
the past thirty years has played 





the part not only of an exhibition 
gallery, but of a radiating centre 
for art movements across the 
Dominion. It has centred the atten- 
tion of Canadians on their own art 
as a national cultural force with in- 
herent possibilities for expression 
and usefulness. It has given other 
galleries confidence in Canadian 
art. It assists artists with progres- 
sive ventures whenever its limited 
funds allow, and it is currently 
giving encouragement to most of 
the important cultural movements 
in Canada. 

The east wing of the National 
Museum building in Ottawa houses 
the collections kept in trust by the 
Gallery for the people of Canada. 
These comprise European painting 
of all schools and periods, and a 
widely representative collection of 
Canadian painting from the 
eighteenth century to the present 
day. There is also a department of 
prints and drawings and an ade- 
quate reference library. Await- 
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ing a Memorial Hall are the paint- 
ings done by official war artists 
during the first World War, which 
have been doomed for the most 
part to the oblivion of the storage 
room, although they have occa- 
sionally been shown in other cities, 
and one large gallery has been de- 
voted to them during the present 
war. Much of this permanent col- 
lection must of necessity be kept 
put away for lack of space for 
hanging, and the paintings on the 
walls have to be removed fre- 
quently to make room for the loan 
exhibitions which play such an im- 
portant part in keeping the 
Dominion abreast of contemporary 
developments in the arts. 

The travelling exhibitions are 
not only displayed in Ottawa but 
are shipped all across Canada, 
breaking down racial and_geo- 
graphical divisions. The Gallery is 
currently offering to responsible 
organizations bookings for twelve 
shows, including exhibitions ar- 
ranged in co-operation with the 
chartered art societies. Community 
Centres co-operate with the Gal- 
lery in sending exhibits out to 
smaller communities in the district. 
Seven copies of the show, “What 
an Art Centre Can do for your 
Community” have been circulated. 
An instance is London, Ontario. 
From London, a regional circuit 
includes Kitchener, St. Thomas, 
Ingersoll, Chatham and perhaps 
other places. 

In addition to travelling exhibi- 
tions, loans of Canadian paintings 
are made to smaller museums and 
libraries. These have the same 
beneficial effect as the travelling 





exhibitions, but they remain longer 
and consequently reach more 
people. The response, especially to 
contemporary Canadian painting, 
is very gratifying. 

Travelling exhibitions and loans 
lead naturally to one of the latest 
and most interesting developments, 
the Community Centre Move- 
ment which is encouraged by 
the National Gallery. Many people 
expect that action in this line 
will be the first important out- 
come of the requests for a National 
Plan for the Arts placed before the 
House of Commons by a special 
committee on Reconstruction and 
Re-Establishment in June, 1944. It 
is hoped that such action will 
mean the development of the arts 
—all the arts. The strongest na- 
tional artistic tradition in Canada 
at present is found in painting. 
The effective work done in other 
fields must be brought into play to 
introduce a whole new phase of 
artistic endeavour. 

To quote again from the last 
annual report of the National Gal- 
lery, “There is clearly a need for 
public institutions to help the in- 
dividual to fill his leisure time, 
both for his own enjoyment and 
mental growth; also for the better- 
ment of society through the mutual 
understanding of people of diverse 
backgrounds and_ occupations.” 
Many large cities have galleries, 
but it is necessary that smaller 
centres have some place in which 
to experience the arts, both 
creatively and through observa- 
tion, and to find companionship 
and mutual understanding. Further 
benefits are the practical value of 


raising the standard of artis- 

tic taste in handcrafts and 

industrial design, and the 

cultural prestige of Canada 

in the world at large. We 

need a national co-operation 

only achieved by a wide- 

spread system of educa- 

tional and creative centres. 

“The arts, being universal, 

transcend racial, political 

and economic differences 

and class interests as well as 

sectional prejudices.”* The 

Community Centre, with its 

possibilities for unity and 

amity provides the ideal me- 

dium for a national culture. 
When the brief on Com- 

munity Centres was pre- 

sented in Parliament the Na- 

tional Gallery planned an exhibit 

to show the growth of the 


movement here and abroad, and 


made it clear what could be 
done to further it in Canada. The 
Gallery, if granted the means by 
Parliament, could co-operate by a 
great expansion of all its facilities. 
The community to start needs only 
one room, while every town has a 
small group of painters and people 
interested in art to form the 
nucleus of such a movement. Where 
now a comparatively small num- 
ber of loan exhibitions are sent out, 
in the future every small com- 
munity in Canada might con- 
ceivably have one each year. Such 
exhibitions usually result in the 
encouragement of local talent, and 
the establishment of a civic collec- 
tion. Such was the case in Van- 


*Parliamentary brief, June 21, 1944, p. 8838, 
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couver, Winnipeg and Regina. The 
Gallery’s present lecture and film 
facilities can be enlarged to serve 
a nation-wide audience. Today 
schools and centres may secure 
lectures, slides and films. Some of 
the films are technical—“The Last 
of the Wood Engravers”, “Sculp- 
ture in Stone”, “Pottery Maker”, 
“Master of the Camera”. Some are 
in colour—“Canadian Landscape” 
(with A. Y. Jackson), “Colour in 
Clay”, “Patterns of American 
Rural Art”. The lectures are ac- 
companied by slides either in 
colour, or black and white. They 
cover many fields—art in general 
(“Methods and Mediums of Paint- 
ing”, “Art and its place in life and 
the forms it assumes”, “French 
Painting”, etc.), special artists 
such as Giotto, Leonardo or 
Rubens, and five lectures on Cana- 
dian painting. 





Cegtre—Film Showings 


For some years, the Gailery has 
provided a series of fine but inex- 
pensive reproductions which may 
be seen on sale not only in Ottawa, 
but in galleries all across Canada. 


Another covers the history and 
development of Canadian painting. 
Others may be bought in post-card 
or a larger size measuring 12” x 15” 
and cover all subjects—Old Mas- 
ters, modern and Canadian. These 
have proved popular not only with 
casual visitors but with teachers 
and study groups throughout the 
country. Sales have more than 
doubled in the past year—more 
evidence of the rapidly growing in- 
terest in art. 


This series of reproductions has 
been fitted into another phase of 
the Gallery’s activities where it is 
co-operating with the C.B.C. in its 
school broadcasts. Radio as a 
means of interesting people in 


Canadian art has been tried 
in the past successfully, with 
such broadcasts as the “Art 
in Action” discussions of 
1942. Last year was begun 
“The Adventure of Cana- 
dian Painting” covering 
Paul Kane, Krieghoff, Mor- 
rice, Gagnon, Tom Thom- 
son and A. Y. Jackson. 
Small reproductions of a 
painting by each of these 
artists were made available 
to every schoolchild at a 
nominal fee, so that the 
work of the artist might be 
studied while the broadcast 
was going on. The response 
was overwhelming, and a 
second series has been pre- 
pared for the coming season. This 
year the children will learn about 
“Further Adventures of Canadian 
Painting” embodied in the life and 
work of Robert Harris, Plamondon, 
Homer Watson, Maurice Cullen, 
Emily Carr, Arthur Lismer and 
Carl Schaefer. Since September 
requests for the reproductions to 
accompany these broadcasts have 
been pouring in, not only from 
schools but from individuals as 
well. 


Education in the arts has been 
further sponsored by the Gallery’s 
tours of world-famous authorities, 
such as W. G. Constable and 
Eric Newton. These men were 
brought to Canada to give lectures 
throughout the country in order to 
arouse interest and to provide 
authoritative discussions of sub- 
jects which otherwise might not 
be available to Canadians. 





The Gallery has had a self- 
imposed, three-fold assignment in 
the conflict recently past—to cir- 
culate the exhibits of allied coun- 
tries im order to foster mutual 
understanding, to see the war 
recorded by Canadian artists in all 
its phases, and to brighten the 
surroundings of the servicemen as 
well as providing them with in- 
terest and relaxation. 

The first objective was accom- 
plished through the machinery al- 
ready set up for circulating exhibi- 
tions. Paintings, graphic arts, 
photographic displays, and arts 
and crafts, were secured from the 
armed forces and from the foreign 
nations concerned, to be shown in 
Ottawa and throughout Canada. 

There were greater difficulties in 
the second field, that of war re- 
cords. Canada led the way in the 
first World War in the use of her 
war artists, but in 1941 there was 
even some suggestion of closing 
the Gallery (which was met, hap- 
pily enough, with alarm and pro- 
testations as to the need of main- 
taining cultural standards) and it 
took several years of endeavour 
before the National Gallery suc- 
ceeded in promoting a scheme 
whereby a group of outstanding 
Canadian artists were appointed to 
make a record of the work of the 
Canadian forces. The work of the 
Canadian war artists has been 
shown in Canada and abroad, and 
fully justifies the Government’s 
decision. At the time of writing, 
about twenty-five artists are work- 
ing in Canada, completing their 
records, and it is expected that an 
exhibition of the completed work 


will shortly be ready. 

Thirdly, to meet the demand for 
pictures to decorate the bare walls 
of service messes, a silk screen ser- 
vice was set up with the co-opera- 
tion of Dr. A. Y. Jackson and other 
leading Canadian artists, who con- 
tributed original designs and 
adapted a few subjects from well- 
known Canadian paintings. Public- 
spirited Canadian firms and citi- 
zens sponsored many of the prints. 
These large prints with their bright 
light colours showed up admirably 
on the blank walls of messes and 
recreation rooms. Large orders 
were easily sent wherever Cana- 
dian troops were stationed in 
Canada and abroad. The over- 
whelming response occasioned ship- 
ments to Canadian troops all over 
Canada, in the British Isles, the 
North European and Mediter- 
ranean theatres of war, Burma and 
the Far East, to the R.A.F. in 
Britain, Northwest Europe, the 
Persian Gulf and Southeast Asia, 
to the British Army and British 
institutions, to United States forces 
in Canadian territory, to the 
United States Army Air Force, 
and several scattered groups. It 
might be added that the silk 
screens have also fulfilled a second 
function, and are going out in 
increasingly large numbers to 
Canadian schools. 

The Gallery took a leading part 
in organizing and backing the 
magazine Canadian Art which is 
devoted entirely to the arts in 
Canada. In this way it hopes to 
assure a public fully informed 
about Canada’s painters, her hand- 


crafts, new techniques and theory, 
Continued on page 34 
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u 2 au 9 janvier 1946, de 
Deane assises sociales ont 

été tenues a la Havane, 
Cuba, a Tl instigation du Con- 
seil national de l’Action Catho- 
lique de Cuba et du département 
d’Action Sociale du National 
Catholic Welfare Conference des 


Etats-Unis. 


Ce “seminar” qui fut un grand 
succés, groupait des représentants 
de tous les pays d’Amérique, sauf 
le Brésil, le Pérou et lUruguay 
qui, par suite de circonstances in- 
contrélables, n’avaient pu envoyer 
de délégués. Certains pays d’Eu- 
rope, tels la France, l’Angleterre, 
Espagne, la MHollande et la 
Pologne étaient également repré- 
sentés par des observateurs. Pour 
sa part, le Canada comptait dix 
représentants, soit autant que les 
Etats-Unis. En voici les noms: Son 
Excellence Mgr G. L. Pelletier, 
évéque auxiliaire de Québec et 
représentant de Son Eminence le 
Cardinal Villeneuve; le T. R. Mgr 
Basil Markle, secrétaire anglais de 
lEpiscopat canadien; l’abbé J. C. 
Leclaire, auménier des Syndicats 
Catholiques Nationaux du diocése 
de St-Hyacinthe, représentant de 
Son Excellence Mgr Arthur Dou- 
ville; le R.P. G.-H. Lévesque, doyen 
de la Faculté des Sciences Sociales 
de l’Université Laval de Québec; le 
R.P. Emile Bouvier, s.j., de la 
Faculté des Sciences Sociales de 
l'Université de Montréal; le R.P. 





La Semaine Sociale de la Havane 


LEON COURCHESNE, O.M.I. 


A. M. Guillemette, o.p., directeur 
du Conseil des Oeuvres de Mon- 
tréal, le R.P. Léon Courchesne, 
O0.m.i., aumdnier des Syndicats 
Catholiques Nationaux du diocése 
d’Ottawa et représentant de Son 
Excellence Mgr Alexandre Vachon; 
labbé Irénée Frenette, secrétaire 
de Son Excellence Mgr G. L. Pel- 
letier; M. Gérard Filion, secrétaire 
général de l’Union Catholique des 
Cultivateurs; M. Alfred Charpen- 
tier, président général de la Con- 
fédération des Travailleurs Catho- 
liques du Canada. 


Les réunions eurent lieu au col- 
lege de Belen, sous la présidence 
active du Dr Valentin Arenas, 
président du Conseil National de 
Action Catholique de Cuba. Les 
délibérations se tinrent en anglais, 
en espagnol et en francais; chaque 
délégué parlant dans sa langue 
maternelle. Un speaker polyglotte 
résumait ensuite le tout afin que 
chacun puisse suivre facilement les 
débats. 


Cette semaine sociale interamé- 
ricaine avait pour but d’étudier en 
commun les meilleurs moyens de 
faire pénétrer dans notre régime 
économico-social les directives de 
l’Eglise en matiéres sociales, afin 
d’y mettre plus de justice et plus de 
charité, ce qui est encore le meil- 
leur moyen d’assurer la paix sociale. 

Les délégués présents ont donc 
échangé des vues, chacun disant ce 
qui se fait ou se passe chez eux a 











ce sujet. Ces informations sont de 
nature & conduire aux meilleures 
formules ou directives générales au 
point de vue de Il’action sociale et 
catholique et a aider a leur diffu- 
sion dans notre société. 

Les questions traitées portaient 
sur l’agriculture et l'industrie, les 
deux grandes sources de travail et 
de subsistance des masses, inté- 
ressées au premier chef a ce que 
nous ayons un régime économique 
et social sain; sur les relations 
interraciales dans les pays et entre 
les pays, en vue de travailler le 
plus efficacement possible a les 
rendre telles qu’elles devraient étre, 
entre gens civilisés et chrétiens; 
sur les accords économiques inter- 
nationaux et enfin sur les méthodes 
d’éducation sociale. , 


Les discussions, toujours mar- 
quées au coin de la plus grande 
courtoisie, furent des plus animées 
et des plus fructueuses. Le Canada, 
et particuliérement la province de 
Québec, ont été souvent 4 l’hon- 
neur. Les réalisations sociales ob- 
tenues par l’UCC dans le domaine 
agricole, et par la CTCC dans le 
domaine industriel, de méme que 
les organisations d’action catho- 
lique de nos diocéses, décrites par 
les représentants canadiens, ont 
été accueillies avec le plus vif 
intérét et ont suscité les plus 
élogieux commentaires. 


Voici en résumé les conclusions 
générales auxquelles les délégués 
se sont arrétés, lesquelles aideront 
certainement a une meilleure diffu- 
sion de la pensée catholique dans 
notre société. 


Les vérités fondamentales du 
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christianisme en matiéres sociales, 
tel qu’expliquées dans les ency- 
cliques Rerum Novarum et Qua- 
dragesimo Anno, demeurent les 
directives générales auxquelles tous 
les catholiques doivent se rallier. 

Au sujet de Tlagriculture, on 
considére que l’agriculture familiale 
reste la forme idéale d’exploitation 
agricole et pour y arriver, on de- 
mande de favoriser, par tous les 
moyens possibles, le développe- 
ment de coopératives de _ tous 
genres, qui donnent aux cultiva- 
teurs les moyens de régler eux- 
mémes leurs propres affaires. On 
insiste également sur la nécessité 
de l’éducation professionnelle pour 
attacher davantage nos gens a la 
culture du sol et leur permettre 
d’en retirer un profit réel. 


Au sujet des problémes indus- 
triels et ouvriers, il faut d’abord 
maintenir la regle générale pronée 
par les grandes encycliques sociales, 
savoir, les ouvriers catholiques, 
partout ou ils sont en majorité et 
ou des lois vexatoires ne les en 
empéchent -pas, doivent s’unir 
entre eux dans des syndicats dirigés 
par eux. 


S’ils sont en minorité, ou si cer- 
taines conditions locales ne _ per- 
mettent pas le syndicalisme con- 
fessionnel, les ouvriers catholiques 
peuvent adhérer & des unions 
neutres, mais ils doivent s’efforcer 
de bonifier ces organisations en y 
faisant pénétrer les principes de 
l’Eglise, d’ot. nécessité de former 
partout des chefs ouvriers veéri- 
tablement chrétiens. 


Notons en passant qu’il existe 
des syndicats d’inspiration catho- 
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lique en divers pays, entre autres, 
au Canada, la Confédération des 
Travailleurs Catholiques, 4 Costa 
Rica, la Fédération du Travail 
Rerum Novarum, a |’Equateur, la 
Fédération Ouvriére Catholique, 
en Colombie et en Argentine, le 
Mouvement Ouvrier Catholique. 


La nécessité d’une collaboration 
entre les unions ouvriéres d’Amé- 
rique, tout en respectant les carac- 
téristiques propres a chaque 
mouvement, a été reconnue par 
tous. Et sur ce point, les délégués 
de l’Amérique latine et du Québec 
favorisent une fédération interamé- 
ricaine des syndicats d’inspiration 
catholique, lesquels pourraient 
établir des contacts et collaborer 
sur certains points particuliers avec 
les unions non catholiques de prin- 
cipe. 

Pour faire régner le mieux pos- 
sible la justice individuelle et 
sociale, il faut travailler 4 organiser 
les employeurs et les employés dans 
des cadres chrétiens, en vue de 
favoriser les ‘meilleures relations 
entre le capital et le travail. Il y a 
lieu également de préconiser le 
salaire familial et la négociation de 
contrats de travail permettant aux 
ouvriers la participation a la direc- 
tion et aux bénéfices de |’entre- 
prise. 

Les relations interraciales doi- 
vent s’inspirer de la plus grande 
charité chrétienne et chacun, dans 
la mesure de ses moyens, doit aider 
au relevement économique et social 
des races moins bien partagées, le 
tout indépendamment de _ leur 
langue et de leur couleur. 


Les accords internationaux de 


Bretton Woods, de Chapultepec et 
de San Francisco, sont jugés con- 
formes aux enseignements de 
l’Eglise et de nature 4 améliorer les 
relations interaméricaines. Elles 
comportent cependant le vieux 


‘danger de Jlimpérialisme écono- 
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mique qu’on peut prévenir toute- 
fois par un puissant mouvement 
social catholique. 


Enfin, dans le but de vulgariser 
et de propager partout les enseigne- 
ments sociaux de |’Eglise, on sug- 
gere d’établir en chaque pays un 
secrétariat d’action sociale, tra- 
vaillant sous la direction de la 
Hiérarchie. Puis, lors de la pro- 
chaine réunion interaméricaine, on 
fondrait, si possible, un secrétariat 
permanent interaméricain d’action 
sociale catholique, lequel travaille- 
rait sous la direction de tous les 
pays d’Amérique et dans le meil- 
leur intérét de la vie sociale catho- 
lique. 


' Tels sont les points principaux 
mis en lumiére par la conférence 
de la Havane. II faut se réjouir de 
ces résultats et souhaiter que ces 
semaines sociales se répetent sou- 
vent. C’est Pun des meilleurs 
moyens de faire échec aux forces de 
gauche, qui, elles, ont compris la 
valeur de ces réunions et qui 
s’efforcent par ce moyen d’établir 
des contacts entre tous les pays, ce 
qui leur permet de diffuser plus 
facilement et plus efficacement leur 
doctrine néfaste. 


Ce qui est bon pour les forces du 
mal l’est également pour I’Eglise. 
A nous d’en profiter et d’en tirer le 
meilleur parti possible pour le plus 
grand bien de la société. 





Are Private Social Service 
Organizations Obsolete? 


LIEUT.-COLONEL H. CHARLES TUTTE, 
National Public Relations Secretary, The Salvation Army 


HE illegitimate child of reli- 
| gion is not the way The Sal- 
vation Army regards social 
service, as suggested by a social 
service worker at a_ conference 
some time ago. Social service to us 
is the natural but formerly 
neglected and decidedly wayward 
child of religion. The Author and 
Founder of the Christian religion 
was also the Author of social ser- 
vice. Without the Church, no social 
work as such, was done until this 
comparatively recent movement 
came into being. 
We view social service as value- 


less without the pure motivating 
principle of religion, and religion 
as vain if it does not find an expres- 


sion in service to and for the 
underprivileged. 


Social service is no longer a weak 
sister, as it was long regarded. 
Every government is_ earnestly 
considering plans for social welfare. 
The Atlantic Charter made social 
welfare one of the Four Freedoms 
—Freedom from Want, and in- 
volved it in another, Freedom from 
Fear, for one of the most poignant 
of all fears is the fear of insecurity. 


Governments will stand or fall 
on their record in handling social 
questions, but after governments 
have done all they can do, there is 
still plenty of room for every social 
institution and worker to render 
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real service and there will be 
always. 
The Public Must Support 
Social Service 

If the government would give 
every cent needed for all brands of 
social service, it would not be good 
for the services and certainly 
would be ill for the public. 

Remember, all social services 
began as private projects and gov- 
ernments have merely adopted cer- 
tain fields as the demand for the 
services became strong and even- 
tually universal. The fields into 
which governments could _ still 
enter are few and the difficulties 
many. But great as the work gov- 
ernments have done in the social 
welfare field, there is an element 
that governments lack. Intimate 
personal interest and individual 
care are needed to do this work 
and it can be successfully operated 
only when it has the backing and 
the enlightened interest of the 
public. 


The public needs campaigns for 
social welfare projects for the good 
of the public. If public appeals for 
social service were dispensed with, 
the loss to the individual citizen 
in quality and character would be 
enormous. I cannot feel that a 
society in which no one would be 
asked to give for the good of others 
could be a good society. 





Social Service Must Lift 
Its Sights 


Democracy calls for individual 
treatment. You can classify people 
but it will be necessary to reckon 
on a large percentage of exceptions. 
People are never exactly alike and 
when we classify them we cannot 
fully recognize those individual 
qualities which make up human 
nature. 


A job, a new suit and a few 
hundred dollars are not rehabilita- 
tion, nor is it the goal of social 
service. Social service now means 
something higher than the old idea 
of relief. It means: new equipment, 
adequate tools, better homes, good 
health and rejuvenated spirits. 


Social service must still meet the 
primary needs of food, clothing and 
jobs, but that is only the first step 
in social rehabilitation. It must go 
on to reconstruct the life, re- 
establish the mental and spiritual 
balance, redevelop the earning 
ability and rebuild the self-confi- 
dence and initiative of the client. 

Freedom from want and fear 
cannot be achieved by legislation, 
because human nature is full of 
faults and the complete proof of 
this is that people with plenty of 
money are often found in difficul- 
ties of one kind or another. If pro- 
viding doles, grants or bonuses 
would solve everything, we would 
have few problems now and none 
at all after a full measure of social 
security is enacted. Let me enu- 
merate a few circumstances in 
which social service is required 
which do not involve the need of 
money: drunkenness and dissipa- 
tion, unmarried mothers, many 
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prison and police court cases, men- 
tal and spiritual loss of balance, 


domestic disturbances, uncon- 
trolled children, ill health and old 
age. 


Government social security will 
raise the standard of living and 
give to the sound, well-balanced 
citizen who can take care of him- 
self, freedom from want and fear, 
but it will not solve the problem of 
those who are weak and un- 
balanced, or erring and erred 
against, nor the aged, sick and the 
improvident —and that means a 
considerable percentage of the 
population. 

Social service in the future will 
be needed more than ever. Many 
evils existing today are a direct 
result, not of less than enough, but 
of too much money in the home. 
For instancé: one cause of trouble 
is they have more money than is 
good for them. Anyone who is 
familiar with the juvenile de- 
linquency problem knows that this 
is one of the salient facts of the 
present conditions. 

Parent delinquency is a large 
contributing factor in juvenile de- 
linquency. Women, fascinated by 
the spare money they have, rush 
into a giddy whirl of pleasure- 
seeking and leave children to take 
care of themselves. This causes 
many domestic eruptions. 

Over-relaxed veterans. A man 
cannot get away from responsi- 
bility for a day, and relinquish- 
ment of one set of duties only 
opens up another set which were 
laid aside for a time. When men 
fail to take up their responsibilities, 
someone else must assume them; 





and, as we owe our men such a 
great debt of gratitude, the com- 
munity through the social service 
worker, shoulders the task. 

We must not permit ourselves to 
be deluded by high-sounding 
phrases and Utopian dreams. If 
our heads are in the clouds, our 
feet must be on the earth. People 
are still pretty much as selfish, 
grasping, passionate, and domi- 
neering now as they were in 1914 
and 1939, when wars were caused 
through these passions. The world’s 
troubles can be healed only by 


getting at the root causes, and the 
only way a paradise on earth can 
be created is by remaking in- 
dividuals and changing human 
nature. 

There is only one Power which 
can recreate fallen human nature 
—social service is its handmaiden 
—the Church is Its minister: that 
Power is the infinite grace of 
Almighty God. 

We who live to make a better 
world in whatever capacity we 
may serve, are the sons and 
daughters of the Eternal. 


The Salvation Army 


In this article, Mr. J. N. M. Brown, formerly of the Globe 
and Mail, and now National Publicity Assistant for The 
Salvation Army, speaks of the organization’s world-wide 
work and its services within the Dominion of Canada. 


Starting as an evangelizing mission 
for the salvation of men and women 
born into or fallen into lives of de- 
bauchery and crime, The Salvation 
Army has grown into one of the great 
social service agencies of the world. 


It was not the intention of William 
Booth to embark on social betterment 
and physical amelioration when he 
commenced his ministry. He was intent 
on the salvation of souls as the answer 
to the depravity he found in the slums 
of the East End of London. 


The Salvation Army is today operat- 
ing throughout the world 1,812 social 
institutions and agencies. 


Bramwell Booth, later general, son 
of William Booth, carried The Salva- 
tion Army into the work for the re- 
clamation of unfortunate women. In 
his ministry in London’s East End in 


1884, Bramwell Booth encountered the 
horrors of the traffic in flesh, so shock- 
ing to him that he could not sleep. In 
those days fallen women were a sub- 
ject of aversion to most religious 
people and no work was done among 
them. Bramwell Booth’s wife, young, 
refined, delicate daughter of a physi- 
cian, joined him in efforts at rescue, 
and the first home was established. To- 
day there are fourteen rescue homes 
in Canada alone. 


From the initial work among un- 
fortunate women, there has been a 
vast growth in the work for women. It 
was a growth by reason of need, not a 
planned development. And, stemming 
from it came the work for children and 
young people. Out of the need has 
come hospitals, maternity homes, 
creches, children’s homes and industrial 





homes, these institutions now number- 
ing twenty-three in Canada, fourteen 
of which are hospitals, general or 
maternity. 


The provision of accommodation 
for men, the genesis of The Salvation 
Army’s widespread social work among 
men, was initiated by William Booth 
who, in 1888 found that hundreds of 
homeless men were sleeping on the 
cold stone benches on London’s Thames 
Embankment. To his son, Bramwell, 
he gave orders that something be done 
—that a shed be obtained for them, 
anything with a roof and walls. 


It was this facing of a terrible pro- 
blem, this meeting of an urgent need, 
that led The Salvation Army into the 
vast field of providing shelter and help 
for homeless men which is today car- 
ried on wherever there is a Salvation 
Army Corps. Conditions today have 
improved in the world but there are 
still men who plunge to the depths of 
destitution and who would be sleeping 
in areaways or under loading platforms 
were it not for The Salvation Army’s 
shelters. In Canada today there are 
eighteen men’s hostels and metropoles 
where men who are down are given 
physical help and where efforts, often 
successful, are made to reclaim them. 


Today The Salvation Army carries 
on its spiritual mission, and with it 
gives physical succour to the suffering, 
hungry and homeless, for it was found 
that the love for humanity that seeks 
humanity’s spiritual regeneration must 
be first shown by the amelioration of 
human misery. 


From the Christian Mission, founded 
by the Rev. William Booth in London 
in 1865, grew The Salvation Army, a 
name adopted in 1878, and it was not 
long before the world-wide extension 
that has since taken place was com- 
menced. First it was to Scotland, in 
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1879, then to the United States and 
to Ireland and Australia and France, 
and in 1882 to Canada. 


In less than seventy years The Sal- 
vation Army has grown until now its 
message is given in 102 languages. 
There are 17,963 corps and outposts, 
1,134 in Canada. 


The key to the growth of The Sal- 
vation Army’s work has been its 
response to the need whenever or 
wherever found. In Harold Begbie’s 
Life of General William Booth.is given 
in a phrase the secret of its success, in 
the words of a woman worker, “the 
discovery of the enormous influence of 
love and kindness in dealing with 
fallen humanity.” 


During the war, an enormous task 
was undertaken and carried out by 
Canadian officers of The Salvation 
Army, in training areas in Canada, 
with the troops in England and through 
their campaigns in Italy, France, Hol- 
land and into Germany. It was a day- 
in-and-day-out work, a never-ending 
service to the men, totalling millions 
of contacts. Through the Canadian 
Red Shield Auxiliary Services it 
handled millions of dollars without pro- 
fit to The Salvation Army as an or- 
ganization. What the Canadian Salva- 
tion Army did was only a part of what 
The Salvation Army as an interna- 
tional organization did in all theatres 
of war. 


The work of The Salvation Army 
has been conducted through two great 
conflicts. Now that the second of these 
has ended, new plans are being made 
to meet the insistent calls upon The 
Salvation Army for an even more 
widely expanded program. Large 
though the present day Salvation 
Army organization is, it is small com- 
pared with the opportunities and the 
needs for service with which it is 
faced. 





Films on Rehabilitation 


o interpret Canada’s rehabili- 
tation program in terms of 
the actual people concerned, 
the National Film Board has pro- 
duced a series of films showing 
some of the veterans to whom this 
program means medical treatment, 
vocational training and financial 
assistance in acquiring a home or 
business. Distributed to film 
libraries across Canada, they are 
now available for use by interested 
community groups. 

One of these films, The Road to 
Civvy Street, describes the ma- 
chinery of rehabilitation. Here we 
see in action a District Rehabilita- 
tion Board, which considers special 
cases of veterans who have applied 
for loans with which to set up in 
business. The work of Casualty 
Rehabilitation Officers, and Selec- 
tive Service officials is outlined, 
but The Road to Civvy Street also 
emphasizes the importance of 
community action in helping the 
veteran to make a successful start 
in civilian life. A Rehabilitation 
Benefits Advisory Committee and 
a Regional Advisory Committee 
for the Veterans’ Land Act are 
shown considering the merits of 
local ventures in which ex-service- 
men propose to invest before ad- 
vising whether their applications 
for loans should be accepted. 


Special problems of servicemen 


returning to their jobs in factories 
are surveyed in the film Veterans 
im Industry. Changes that have 
taken place during the war, both 
in the extent of Canadian industry 


and in the position of organized 
labour, are viewed here from the 
standpoint of the veteran himself. 
Employers, labour groups and 
veterans will find in this film ma- 
terial for discussion of their mutual 
interests. 

Home to the Land illustrates 
provisions of the Veterans’ Land 
Act by describing the actual cases 
of four veterans: an _ industrial 
worker who wanted a home of his 
own, a commercial fisherman, a 
disabled man who was looking for 
a small farm where he could make 
enough to supplement his pension 
and an experienced farmer. The | 
film explains how loans are made 
and payments arranged under the 
Veterans’ Land Act and how the 
Act provides for the purchase of 
furniture, machinery and livestock. 

Road to Recovery is an account 
of the medical treatment and occu- 
pational training that are giving 
Canada’s war casualties the chance 
they require to re-establish them- 
selves. The rehabilitation of ampu- 
tation cases is shown in a more 
specialized film, Limbs to Order. 

In co-operation with the Re- 
habilitation Information Commit- 
tee, the National Film Board has 
prepared a catalogue of these and 
twenty other films on rehabilita- 
tion, together with a list of the 
libraries in which they have been 
placed. Copies of this catalogue 
may be obtained from the Re- 
habilitation Information Commit- 
tee or the National Film Board, 
Ottawa. 











Service Clubs and Social Work 


KENNETH H. ROGERS, 
General Secretary, Big Brothers, Toronto 


HE National Advisory Coun- 

cil of the Service Clubs of 
Canada is a first attempt to 

give expression to the need, long 
felt, for a national pattern in 
Canadian Service Club efforts. 
Rotary, Lions, Kiwanis, Progress, 
Gyro, Kinsmen, Optimist and 
Zonta are represented in the Na- 
tional Council by two members 
with two votes from each Service 


Club. 


The purposes of the National 
Council are. to provide contact 
between the Federal Government 
authorities and Service Clubs in 
Canada, and, as the name implies, 
to function as an advisory body to 
Federal authorities insofar as the 
abilities, activities and co-operative 
effort of the Service Clubs are pos- 
sible. The Council encourages 
and enlists the co-operation of Ser- 
vice Clubs nationally or locally or 
both in voluntarily participating 
in Government programs referred 
to the Council for consideration 
and endorsement. 

Rehabilitation programs for ser- 
vice men and women returning to 
civil life are considered and the 
Council takes an interest in service 
personnel and their dependents, 
and in the dependents of those who 
do not return, and advises Clubs 
regarding participation in such 


programs. 


A spirit of co-operation between 
fostered and 


Service Clubs is 


developed to the end that their 
effectiveness in service to their 
local communities and to Canada 
as a whole may be strengthened 
and increased. The Council pro- 
vides a clearing house for national 
organized Service Clubs’ peace- 
time efforts and so avoids over- 
lapping. It suggests and encourages 
national unity and nation-wide 
service work programs in service 
club organization, and further en- 
courages the united effiort of all 
Clubs in Canada in any nation- 
wide single service work effort re- 
quested of them and endorsed by 
the Council. 


The National Council by a reso- 
lution unanimously adopted has 
also warmly advocated that Cana- 
dian Service Clubs work closely 
with local Councils of Social Agen- 
cies and Welfare Councils, consult- 
ing with them before service clubs 
embark on new services in the 
community. The National Council 
has also recommended that club 
projects be co-ordinated with other 
social services and funds be used 
to the best advantage in long 
range plans. 


Thus the National Advisory 
Council of the Service Clubs of 
Canada has become a consultative, 
liaison body between Service 
Clubs, Government programs and 
organized social work at the com- 
munity level, the community ser- 
vice of the individual clubs, how- 
Continued on page 30 








About 


The Ottawa Community Chests 
and Council have appointed Sid- 
ney T. Smith as Executive Direc- 
tor. Mr. Smith is a graduate of the 
University of Manitoba and of the 
New York School of Social Work, 
and has had community organiza- 
tion experience with the New York 
City Welfare Council, Brooklyn 
Council of Social Agencies and 
Stamford, Conn. Community 
Chest. 


Miss A. F. Carver has succeeded 
the late Miss J. Vera Moberly as 
Executive Director of the Infants 
Homes in Toronto. Miss Carver is 
a graduate of the Toronto School 
of Social Work and prior to joining 
the staff of the Infants Homes four 
years ago was a case worker in the 
Protection Department of the 
Toronto Children’s Aid Society. 


George Mooney, now Executive 
Secretary, Public Information Di- 
vision, UNRRA, with headquarters 
in Washington, D.C. left London 
on February Ist, enroute to China. 





SERVICE CLUBS & SOCIAL WORK 

Continued from page 29 
ever, remaining in the hands of 
the local Clubs. The National 
Council can be a clearing house of 
national interests relative to Ser- 








People 


He will also visit India, Australia, 
and New Zealand, returning to 
America about the first of June. 


Miss Louise Gates has resigned 
as General Secretary of the Na- 
tional Council of the Y.W.C.A. 
This is to become effective April 
Ist. 


The Toronto School of Social 
Work announces the appointment 
of Bertram H. Gold as Assistant 
Professor of Social Work. Under his 
direction a specialized program of 
training in group work and recrea- 
tion is to be developed. 


Mr. Gold was born in Toronto 
and took the B.A. degree 
(Honours) at the University of 
Toronto in 1937. Later he took the 
Master of Science degree in the 
School of Applied Social Sciences, 
Western Reserve University, Cleve- 
land. He has had extensive ex- 
perience and during the war served 
in the United States Army as 
clinical psychologist and informa- 
tion and education officer. 


vice Club work and in this sense, 
it can be protective of service club 
responsibility and at the same time 
can constitute a regularized chan- 
nel for pertinent information to 
the Service Clubs of Canada. 














BASIC HUMAN NEEDS ... 


Continued from page 6 


not actually requiring hospital or 
nursing care, but for whom there is 
at present no accommodation in 
institutions for the aged at public 
expense, public assistance is avail- 
able in the community in the form 
of direct relief, supplemented when 
necessary by municipalities to pro- 
vide for additional services from 
landladies or friends. It is hoped 
that post-war planning will include 
adequate provision for the care of 
the aged on a variety of financial 
and social levels, so that instead of 
public welfare departments having 
to make most arrangements for 
their care on emergency bases, it 
will be possible for such depart- 
ments to select from available 
types of care that best suited to 
individual need. 


3. MAINTENANCE AND CARE OF 

DEPENDENT CHILDREN 

In each Province in Canada 
there exists a Children’s Protection 
or similar Act designed to provide 
for the custody and guardianship 
of children by local authority, 
when it becomes necessary to re- 
move them from their parents, and 
the maintenance of these children 
in Children’s Aid Societies in the 
Province of Ontario, has been 
borne entirely by municipalities. 
It is further pointed out that in 
Ontario, the Children’s Aid So- 
cieties are privately operated or- 
ganizations depending on _ public 
funds for the support of their 
children who are wards, at per 
capita per diem rates set by the 
Judge of the Juvenile Court, and 


representing the cost of their 
maintenance in accordance with 
the requirements of the Children’s 
Protection Act. Municipalities 
must be given two days’ notifica- 
tion in writing of the intention of. 
the Children’s Aid Societies to 
apply to the Judge for wardship, 
and may be represented in the 
Juvenile Court when the hearings 
take place, but on legal grounds 
can object only in the matter of 
legal residence as defined by the 
Children’s Protection Act, in the 
determination of which munici- 
pality or county in the Province of 
Ontario is liable for the payment 
of maintenance. In many munici- 
palities, there has developed the 
practice of regular conference be- 
tween Children’s Aid Societies and 
public welfare departments on 
cases where wardship may be re- 
quired, and in this way while 
making no commitments in the 
matter of legal liability prior to the 
court hearings, social information 
is exchanged, and frequently by 
co-operative working arrangements 
plans are made for families and 
children which obviate the neces- 
sity of wardship at that time. 
While it is most important, and 
indeed a statutory obligation, that 
adequate provision be made by 
municipalities for the upbringing 
of children whose parents are 
unable or unsuitable to properly 
care for them, it is also recognized 
that many children from infancy 
upwards, although not actually 
requiring guardianship protection, 
definitely do require care and 
maintenance in child-caring or- 
ganizations of recognized standards 





because of their parents’ temporay 
illness, misfortune, other unavoid- 
able difficulty, or illegitimacy. The 
provision of this care and main- 
tenance promptly when it is needed 
in many instances may prevent 
more serious social developments 
which might in turn lead to ward- 
ship, and may make possible the 
eventual return of children to their 
re-established or improved homes. 
It is therefore considered that as 
a preventive measure, the main- 
tenance of such children in private 
child-caring organizations, on a 
voluntary basis from public funds 
is both justifiable and highly con- 
structive. Under present arrange- 
ments each year hundreds of 
children are assisted to better 
health and better homes, and tax- 
payers may feel well repaid for 
their expenditures, and acknow- 


ledgement is hereby made of the 
excellent co-operation extended by 
the various child-caring organiza- 


tions representing Protestant, 
Roman Catholic and Hebrew 
faiths in the City of Toronto to 
the Department of Public Welfare 
in this connection. 

In the matter of delinquent 
children, municipalities are re- 
quired by statute to provide facili- 
ties, known as Detention or Obser- 
vation Homes, for the care and 
safe-keeping of children under 16 
years of age who must appear be- 
fore the Judge of the Juvenile 
Court for violation of the law. 
Since the average days stay of 
children in these institutions is 
short, little attention has been 
given to the facilities and services 
necessary to the making of com- 


plete and comprehensive examina- 
tions and study of them in- 
dividually, in order that the Judge 
in making dispositions of their 
cases may have all information 
available; yet because of the fact 
that such exploratory work must 
be done in such a short time 
(average days stay is one week in 
Toronto), the most modern equip- 
ment and social services are essen- 
tial. Fundamentally, children are 
not bad. They are unfortunate be- 
fore they are delinquent, and social 
circumstances beyond their con- 
trol, either by birth or environ- 
ment, start them on the downward 
paths of life which if not corrected 
may eventually send them to peni- 
tentiaries. In most Provinces, Pro- 
vincial Training Schools have been 
established to rehabilitate delin- 
quent boys and girls committed to 
them by Juvenile Courts, and with 
encouraging results. It is therefore 
most important that the link in 
the chain of treatment which it is 
the obligation of municipalities to 
provide in the form of Detention 
or Observation Homes be ade- 
quate and satisfactory and in 
keeping with recognized standards 
of child care. 

In conclusion, it will be appre- 
ciated that time and space have 
not permitted more than an out- 
line of some of the main services 
available in public welfare depart- 
ments, with no mention possible of 
many other forms of public 
assistance which have been de- 
veloped through the years in many 
municipalities across Canada and 
have been made available to citi- 
zens as needs have arisen. Ex- 











perience has shown that so far little 
more than a beginning has been 
made in that vast and ever-widen- 
ing program of public welfare ser- 
vices and assistance to all citizens, 
regardless of colour, creed or status. 
Much has already been accom- 
plished, chiefly in the establish- 
ment of remedial assistance and 
service necessary in the meeting of 
physical need. Far more will un- 
doubtedly be accomplished in the 
future, which will also see the 
large-scale development as a 
public responsibility of many pre- 
ventive and constructive services 
hitherto unknown for youth and 
adults, and which will all contri- 
bute to make life happier, fuller 





and more useful and secure than 
it would ever be possible for rank 
and file citizens to accomplish for 
themselves. And those (like the 
writer) whose privilege it has been 
to have been employed in public 
welfare departments during the 
formative years of their develop- 
ment have doubtless realized that 
in this field of professional per- 
sonal service to citizens, all new 
developments no matter how diffi- 
cult, may become opportunities 
and stepping-stones to still broader 
avenues of service, for “all ex- 
perience is an arch where through 
gleams that untravelled world, 
whose margin fades forever and 
forever when I move.” 





Public Welfare Appointments 


HE Civil Service Commission 
has recently announced the 
appointments, as a result of 
competition, of Chief Supervisor of 
Welfare Services and Supervisor of 
Welfare Services for the Provinces 
of Manitoba, Ontario, Quebec and 
Nova Scotia. 


It will be the duty of the Chief 
Supervisor of Welfare Services to 
act in the capacity of Senior Super- 
visor of Welfare Services under the 
Director of Family Allowances, to 
plan adequate welfare measures on 
a comprehensive basis, and to per- 
form the functions of co-ordination, 
standardization, appraisal and 
general exchange of ideas in the 
welfare field of Family Allowances 
through consultation with regional 


offices and professional agencies. 
She will also be required to offer 
professional leadership and advice 
to regional offices and others con- 
cerned on the social welfare aspects 
of those matters arising out of the 
Family Allowances Act and Regu- 
lations. 


Miss Mae Fleming of Toronto 
has been appointed Chief Super- 
visor of Welfare Services. Miss 
Fleming has her Master of Arts 
Degree in Psychology from the 
University of Toronto and also 
holds diplomas from the schools of 
social work at Toronto and Chi- 
cago. Her most recent experience 
has been with the Ontario Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare where she 
has acted in the capacity of Senior 








Field Supervisor and Director of 
the Childrens Aid Branch. 


The Supervisors of Welfare Ser- 
vices appointed in the various pro- 
vinces are to act as advisers to the 
Regional Directors of Family Al- 
lowances on social welfare matters. 


Miss Jean Elizabeth Christie, 
who was appointed Supervisor for 
the Province of Manitoba, has her 
B. A. Degree from the University 
of Manitoba and her diploma in 
Social Sciences from the University 
of Toronto. Miss Christie has been 
employed as a case worker for both 
the Public Welfare Department, 
City of Winnipeg, and the Family 
Bureau of Winnipeg. For the past 
three years, she has been Welfare 
Officer with the R.C.A.F. (W.D.), 
holding the rank of Flight Officer. 


Miss Anna Gertrude Dunham 
has been appointed Supervisor of 
Welfare Services for the Province 
of Ontario. Miss Dunham has her 
diploma from the Department of 
Social Science of the University of 
Toronto and has had over seven 
years’ experience with the Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare for the Pro- 
vince of Ontario. 


Mr. Louis Hector Senez has been 
appointed Supervisor of Welfare 
Services for the Province of Que- 
bec. He has taken the Social Ser- 
vice Course at the University of 
Montreal and Laval University. 
He has had six years with the 
Social Welfare Department of the 
City of Montreal. Captain Senez, 
one of nine brothers who joined the 
armed forces, has acted as Welfare 
Officer throughout his military 
career and has been District Social 
Service Officer for the Province of 
Quebec since this new service was 
organized in October, 1944. 


Mr. Glynford Preston Allen, who 
has been appointed Supervisor of 
Welfare Services for the Province 
of Nova Scotia, has his B.A. Degree 
from Acadia University. After 
teaching for two years, Mr. Allen 
entered the field of social welfare 
work as an Executive Director of 
the Children’s Aid Society at 
Truro, N.S. He has been employed 
more recently as Executive Direc- 
tor of the Children’s Aid Society of 
Pictou County in the Province of 
Nova Scotia. 





BRINGING ART TO THE PEOPLE 
Continued from page 20 
as well as the all-important posi- 
tion of the arts in post-war Canada 
and the Community Centre Move- 
ment. 
At present the National Gallery 
is an organization manacled by 
lack of staff and space. It is 


crammed with potentialities for 
action, and there are many excur- 
sions it has already undertaken 
which are exciting and promising. 
Given the signal to go ahead, and 
the equipment to carry out its task, 
it can become a most important 
factor in Canadian unity, economy 
and society. 
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COMMON HUMAN NEEDS, by 
Charlotte Towle. Bureau of 
Public Assistance, Federal Se- 
curity Agency, Social Security 
Board, Washington, D.C. 1945. 
132 pp. Price 25 cents. 


Every public welfare agency in 
Canada should have this excellent 
study in its library. It has value on 
three counts—first, to supervisors 
and training consultants for whom 
it was written primarily; second, 
for case workers in public agencies 
who work more or less alone in re- 
mote parts of our Provinces; and 
third, for legislators and adminis- 
trators who shape our social se- 
curity laws and policies. 


As Miss Towle ably points out 
in her introduction, we cannot 
afford to perpetuate the practice 
of thé past in our present and 
future work with people. We are 
entering a new epoch in our social 
order in which social security has 
become the right of every man and 
to which the social sciences have 
brought a new understanding of 
common human needs. 


All too often we generalize on 
the place of public assistance in a 
democracy and glibly accept the 
principles of Freedom from Want 
without examining the theory be- 
hind it. Here is a well organized 
study of man’s basic social needs 
in relation to the services which 
are set up to meet them. As we 
move toward a_ unification of 


standards and services in public 
Dominion, 


assistance across the 





BOOK REVIEWS 


Government officials concerned 
with these developments might 
well find this interpretation of 


value and inspiration. 

Miss Towle deals first with the 
“significance of Public Assistance 
for the individual and _ society” 
presenting Want as one of the 
great social disorganizing fears, 
and the fear of want as one of the 
emotions common to all men, 
which produces irrational strivings 
and asocial behaviour. In her next 
chapters, Miss Towle sets out basic 
motivations in normal human be- 
haviour and deals with that of 
children, adults, the aged, the 
handicapped and the place of the 
family in modern society. Her wise 
caution in emphasizing the limits 
within which social workers ad- 
ministering social assistance must 
work, will be helpfully restraining 
to the ardent case worker who is 
frustrated by his frequent inability 
to do more than he or the agency 
is equipped to do. 


The last section of this study is 
on Supervision, which is well de- 
fined as “an administrative process 
with an educational purpose.” Re- 
lationships between worker and 
supervisor and the many personal 
factors of which the supervisor 
must be aware and through which 
the worker must be helped to 
will be found of extreme 


grow, 
value. 

Amy Letcn, 
Assistant Director of Welfare, Social 


Assistance Branch, Field Service, Province 
of British Columbia. 








YOUTH AND JOBS IN 
CANADA. Prepared for The 
Canadian Youth Commission. 
Ryerson Press, Toronto, 1945. 
223 pp. Price $1.25. 

The chapter heading “Employ- 
ment Is More Than A Job” in 
Canadian Youth Commission’s 
valuable publication Youth and 
Jobs in Canada might be taken as 
the theme song of this review. The 
book in question, published in 
October, 1945, by the Ryerson 
Press in Toronto, is certainly the 
most comprehensive, if not actually 
the first organized effort to bring 
together the thinking of young 
people themselves on the question 
of their employment as well as the 
views of adult experts working in 
significant positions in industrial, 
business, and governmental circles. 

Significantly, Part I of the re- 
port entitled “The Voice of Youth” 
is devoted to examination of reso- 
lutions and recommendations sub- 
mitted by groups of young people 
between Sydney and _ Victoria. 
Questionnaires studied and 
answered by these groups are in 
agreement on the necessity for full 
employment in the post-war world 
“not only for the sake of economic 
security but for the social and 
spiritual benefits which full em- 
ployment makes possible.” 

Under the heading “Full Em- 
ployment The Basic Solution,” 
Part II of the report examines the 
lessons of the Thirties; the implica- 
tions and ramifications involved in 
full employment; and points out 
the threats to full employment in 
striking sentences such as the fol- 
lowing: “There is first of all the 


danger that the people of Canada 
and their leaders will lack the 
courage and imagination to tackle 
the problem with the _ boldness 
which is required.” 

How young people and job op- 
portunities are brought together in 
Canada is studied in Part IV, 
which includes an _ unprejudiced 
analysis of present training and 
placement agencies, and touches, 
although perhaps too briefly, the 
broad field of vocational guidance. 
This is followed by Part V, dealing 
specifically with some of the 
special problems of young women 
in employment, and contains stim- 
ulating pages on the place of rural 
youth in the whole employment 
picture. 

The report concludes with re- 
commendations broad in_ their 
basic conceptions but, at the same 
time, pointed towards direct action 
in accordance with the fundamen- 
tal thesis of the report which is 
“that no real solution of the pro- 
blem of youth employment is pos- 
sible apart from national and inter- 
national policies adequate to en- 
sure a high level of employment in 
our own and other countries.” 

Youth and Jobs merits careful 
reading by young people planning 
to enter the world of work; by 
social workers; by teachers and 
members of school boards; by em- 
ployers; by government officials 
dealing with the broad aspects of 
full employment; by parents; in 
short, by Canadians as a whole. 

H. C. Hupson, 
Supervisor of Special Placement Operations, 


Unemployment Insurance Commission, Ot- 
tawa. 











AMONG THE PUBLICATIONS ADDED TO THE 
COUNCIL LIBRARY 


Social Security, Edited by William A. 
Robson. George Allen & Unwin, Ltd., 
London, England. 


The New Veteran, Charles G. Bolte. 
Reynal & Hitchcock, New York City. 


$2.50. 


Community Centres, Fred Lasserre and 
Gordon Lunan. Canadian Affairs, 
Volume 2, Number 17. King’s Prin- 
ter, Ottawa. 


Interim Report of Committee to In- 
vestigate Chronic Diseases Among 
Indigents, to sixty-fourth General 
Assembly, Springfield, Illinois, June 
7, 1945. Committee to Investigate 
Chronic Diseases among Indigents, 
Springfield, Illinois. 


Public Health Nursing in Canada, 
Florence H. M. Emory. Macmillan 
Company of Canada, Ltd., Toronto. 


Young Canada and Religion, Canadian 
Youth Commission. The Ryerson 
Press, Toronto. $1.00. 


A Century of Rochdale Co-operation, 
1844-1944, Joseph Reves. Lawrence 
and Wishart, London, England. 7/6. 


Introduction to Community Recrea- 
tion, George D. Butler. McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, New York City. 
$3.50. 


Prisons and Borstals. His Majesty’s 
Stationery Office, London, England. 
Fs, 

Helping Disabled Veterans. The Ameri- 
can National Red Cross, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 1945. 


Community Recreation Buildings as 
War Memorials. National Recreation 


Association, 315 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City 10, N.Y. $1.00. 


Young Folks in Homes, Jeanne H. 
Barnes. National Recreation Associ- 
ation, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York 
City 10, N.Y. 1942. $1.50. 


Planning of School Grounds for Com- 
munity Use, George D. Butler and 
F. Ellwood Allen. National Recrea- 
tion Association, 315 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City 10, N.Y. 20 cents. 


Planning a Community Recreation 
Building. National Recreation Asso- 
ciation, 315 Fourth Avenue, New 
York City 10, N.Y. 25 cents. 


Alcoholics Are Sick People, Robert V. 
Seliger, M.D. Alcoholism Publica- 
tions, 2030 Park Avenue, Baltimore 
17, Maryland. 1945. $2.00. 


A Guide on Alcoholism for Social 
Workers, Robert V. Seliger, M.D. 
Alcoholism Publications, 2030 Park 
Avenue, Baltimore, Maryland. 1945. 
$2.00. 


Principles of Confidentiality in Social 
Work, Mrs. Nellie Bain, Administra- 
tive Secretary, Washington Chapter 
of the AASW, 2606-31st Street, S.E., 
Apt. B-689, Washington 20, D.C. 
1946. 25 cents. 


Services for the Unmarried Mothers 
and Their Children. Children’s 
Bureau, U.S. Department of Labor, 
Washington 25, D.C. 1945. 10 cents. 


Arts and Crafts for the Recreation 
Leader. National Recreation Associ- 
ation, Frank A. Stapels, 315 Fourth 
Avenue, New York City 10, N.Y. 
1943. $1.50. 


Handbook for Old Age Counsellors, 
Lillien J. Martin. Geertz Printing 
Company, San Francisco. 





The Old Garrison City 


of 


HALIFAX 


Will be at its best JUNE 25 - 28 to greet the delegates 
to the first CANADIAN CONFERENCE ON SOCIAL 
WORK ever to be held there. 


SPEAKERS 
The Program Committee announces acceptances from 


DR. LEONARD MAYO, 


President, Child Welfare League of America, and 
Dean of Applied Social Sciences, Western Reserve 
University, Cleveland 


MISS MAUD MORLOCK, 


United States Children’s Bureau 


Watch for announcements of other outstanding speakers 


Conference Headquarters will be on the Campus 


of Dalhousie University 


Advance registrations should be addressed to 


MISS PHYLLIS BURNS, Acting Secretary 
Box 696 Halifax, N.S. 





